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BELONG TO 


UPON THE AMUSEMENTS THAT 
OUR CONDITION, 





BY FENELON. 


We should not, it appears to me, be trou- 
bled about those amusements in which we 
cannot avoid taking a part. There are some 
people who think that they should be always 
mourning, that they should put a continual 
constraint upon themselves, and feel a dis- 
gust for those amusements to which they are 
obliged to submit. For my own part, I con- 
fess that 1 know not how to conform myself 
to these rigid notions. I prefer somethimg 
more simple, which I also think would be 
more pleasing to God. When diversions are 
innocent in themselves, and we enter upon 
them with a due regard to the condition in 
which we are placed by Providence, then I 
think that we may enjoy them with modera- 
tion and in the sight of God, Manners 
more reserved and harsh, less complaisant 
and frank, only serve to give a false idea of | 
piety to the people of the world, who are al- | 
ready but too much prejudiced against it, and | 
who believe that we cannot serve God but 
by a melancholy and austere life. Let us go | 
on our way in the simplicity of our hearts, | 
with the peace and joy that are the fruits of | 
the Holy Spirit. Whoever walks as in the 
presence of God in the most indifferent things, 
does not cease to do His will, although he 
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ance. I believe that we are conforming to 
the divine order and the will of Providence, 
when we are doing even indifferent things 
that belong to our condition. 

Most persons, when they wish to be con- 
verted or to reform, think more of per- 
forming some difficult and extraordinary 
actions, than of purifying their intentions, 
and sacrificing their. inclinations in the 
most common duties of their situation in 
life ; ‘in which they are deceived. It would 
be better to make less change in the action, 
and a deeper change in the disposition with 
which it is performed. When we are already 
pursuing an honest and regular life, it is ne- 
cessary to make a change within, rather than 
without, if we would become Christians. God 
is not satisfied with the motion of the lips, 
nor the posture of the body, nor: outward 
ceremonies. Itis our undivided love that He 
demands ; it is an acquiescence, without any 
reserve, in His will. Let us carry this sub- 
missive temper, this will, inspired by the will 
of God wherever His providence conducts us. 
Let us seek the Father of our spirits in those 
times that seem so vacant, and they will be 
full of His presence. The most useless amuse- 
ments may be converted into good works, if 
we enter into them with proper decorum and 
in conformity to the will of God. . 

What enlargement of heart do we expe- 
rience when we act with this simplicity; we 


may appear to do nothing of much import- | walk like little children led by a tender pa- 
















































































































































































































































































18 FRIENDS’ 


rent, vot fearing whither we may go, and with 


the same freedom and joy. When piety has 
its foundation entirely in the will of God, re- 
garding neither fancy nor temperament, nor 
induced by an excessive zeal, how simple, and 
graceful, and lovely, are all its movements! 
They who possess this piety appear much like 
others ; they are without affectation, without 
austerity ; they are social and easy, but still 
live in perpetual subjection to all their du- 


ties, and in an unceasing renunciation of 


everything that does not in some way belong 
to the divine order which always governs. 
In short, they live in the pure visior of God, 
sacrificing to Him every irregular movement 
of nature. This is the adoration in spirit 
and in truth that Jesus Christ has taught. 
All the rest is the mere ceremony of religion ; 
the shadow rather than the substance of 
Christianity. 

You ask by what means we can retain this 
purity of intention in our intercourse with 
the world,. and while thus partaking of its 
pleasures. We find it difficult, you will say, 
to defend ourselves against the torrent of 
evil passions and bad examples among men, 
even when we place a continual guard upon 
ourselves. How then shall we hope to resist, 
if we expose ourselves so readily to its pleas- 
ures, which may contaminate, and must dis- 
sipate even the mind of the Christian ? 


I acknowledge the danger, and I believe it 
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not being there ; and still preserving a cheer. 










ful and cumplaisant disposition, we shall thus 
be all things to all men. 

Should we feel at times disheartened and 
discouraged, a confiding thought, a simple 
movement of heart towards God will renew 
our powers. Whatever He may demand of 
us, He will give usat the moment the strength 
and the courage that we need. This is the dail 
bread for which we continually pray, and 
which will never be denied us ; for our Father, 
far from forsaking us, waits only for our 
hearts to be opened, to pour into them the 
stream of His unfailing love. 

ceebnnnieRbabaaan 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOAH WORCESTER. 


I send, for publication, an account of a 
visit, made by John Comly (as related in hig 
Journal) to Noah Worcester, the Editor of a 
periodical entitled, The Friend of Peace 
The interview occurred while J. C. was on a 
religious visit to Friends in the Eastern 
States, in 1818. Apprehending that the pres- 
ent generation know very little about that 
prominent advocate of peace principles, and 

| having, though then young, some knowledge 
of the periodical he was sending over the 
nation at the time of the war of 1812-15 with 
| his messages of peace and love, I thought 
the account might interest and instruct some 
of the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer. The 


even greater than it is said to be, and I ad-| Friend of Peace was patronized by Friends, 


mit the necessity of great precaution against 
these snares; and these are the safeguards 
that I would recommend, reading, prayer 
and meditation upon the great truths of re- 
ligion. Fix your thoughts upon some action 
or instruction of Jesus Christ ; and when you 
feel convinced of the truth which you have 
been considering, make a serious and partic- 
ular application of it for the amendment of 
your defects. If you are faithful to retire, 
morning and evening, for the practice of this 
duty, you will find that it will serve as a 
counterpoise to the dangers that surround 
you. I say morning and evening, because 
the soul, like the body, must refresh itself at 
stated times, lest it faint and become ex- 
hausted in its commerce with the world. But 
we must be firm against temptations from 
without and from within, if we would ob 
serve those periods. We never need be so 
engrossed by external things, however good 
they may be, as. to forget the wants of the 
soul. I am persuaded that, in following these 
simple rules, we shall insure an abundant 
blessing ; we shall be in the midst of pleas- 
ures, moderate, discreet and self possessed, 
without constraint, without affectation, and 
without the severity that gives pain to others. 
We shall be in the midst of these things as 


who maintained our peace principles much 
better then than they did in the last war. 
Wa. Brostvs. 
Octararo, Second mo, 3d, 1875. 


J. C. writes: “ Hence we went on to Brigh- 
ton, and after dining at an inn, walked to the 
humble dwelling of Noah Worcester, not far 
distant. His house is a plain two-story build- 
ing, not large nor tastefully elegant. I was 
introduced by my friends to Noah and his 
family, consisting of his wife and an amiable 
son and daughter. He appears to be an hum- 
ble, meek-spirited man, plain in his appear- 
ance, though dressed as a clergyman, in dark 
clothes. The furniture of his house is plain 
and simple. He and his wife and children 
wre friendly, affable and kind; mildness and 
undissembled complaisance mark their man- 
nersand address. They appear to be a family 
of love, and the friends of peace. We spent the 
afternoon in a freedom of conversation, more 
like old acquaintances than strangers, princi- 
pally upon subjects connected with or directly 
appertaining to his favorite subject of peace. 
He showed us many interesting letters he 
| had received, among others one from Alex- 

ander, Emperor of Russia, and one from the 
President of Hayti. He also read some parts 
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his more elegant language, it may be received 
by an enthusiastic people, thus becoming the 
common property of all. A good man may 
yield to strong temptation; yet, is the good 
of this whole life to be swallowed up in one 
misstep? Surely not; for 



















“Tn the wreck of noble lives, 
Something immortal still survives.” 


And this something, indescribable though it | 
may be, will find its way into the undercur- 
rent of feeling which moves the world. 

While some men are decrying the present 
age as a degenerate one, and sighing for the 
purity and simplicity of the past, and others 
are extolling the virtues of the present to the 
disparagement of the olden time, it is well 
for us to ascertain towards what we are drift- 
ing, and how we stand in respect to the past. 

We find throughout the world a great im- 
provement in the means of education; insti- 
tutions of learning are more numerous and 
more wisely conducted; school books are 
better adapted to the understanding of stu- 
dents ; education is not, as formerly, the priv- 
ilege of the wealthy alone, but it is the birth- 
right of the poorest in the land. All this 
shows that an era of intelligent, untram- 
melled thought is approaching. 

If we trace, from the earliest times to the 
present day, the changes in the position of 
women, we shall not fail to observe the very 
great advance. From the object of chivalric 
valor, woman has become the social equal of 
man. And, although men try to persuade 
themselves that they would respect women 
less if certain other rights were granted them, 
it is not to be doubted that the element of 
progress, which has advanced woman from 
the position of slave to that of domestic 
equality, will not be stayed until they shall 
— that perfect equality with man which 

er intelligence, virtue and peculiar qualifi- 
cations demand. 


Liberty has made rapid strides within the 
last few centuries, and even within the last 
few years. The United States has indeed the 
right to assume superiority over other nations 
in regard to the free character of her govern- 
ment. But, although she affords an asylum 
to most immigrants, she should not boast or 
assume too much, until she treat all with the 
same respect,.even those from the farthest 
East. Prejudice is the result of ignorance; 
and now that we are becoming daily more ac- 
quainted with the Chinese nation, their edu- 
cation and habits, the prejudice against them 
will, it is to be hoped, wear away, and justice, 
at least, allowed them by the freedom-loving 
and enlightened people of the United States. 

And, while we are gaining in civil liberty, 
thought is gradually casting off its fetters and 
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striving for more perfect freedom. Religion 
is losing many of the shadows of superstition 
which formerly clouded it. He is no longer 
a heretic who rejects the commonly-received 
faith ; but his opinion, whatever it be, is 
treated with respect, and not decried as falla- 
cious until justly weighed and found to be so, 
The study of the sciences has done away with 
many superstitious ideas, and brought wisdom 
into play in religious matters. It may be 
that some who study superficially may be led 
to doubt, but the true, profound student of 
nature in any of her forms can but recognize 
a Great First Cause—a Creator’s hand visible 
in all His works—for, “The mountains de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork.” Knowledge, if used 
aright, cannot injure the cause of religion: it 
may destroy all creeds, all dogmas, but the 
spirit of Christianity, the true religion, it 
leaves untouched. God has placed within 
our reach facilities for intellectual progress ; 
if we neglect or misuse these, we are burying 
the talents entrusted to us, and will receive 
our due reward. Let us rather make such 
use of our intellectual advantages as will lead 
to true knowledge and to a life of daily com- 
munion with the Infinite. 

There has been a great change in public 
opinion, within the last few years, in regard 
to several important moral questions. In- 
temperance has gradually been receiving the 
attention of earnest men and women, until 
now it is looked upon by the intelligent every- 
where as acrime, and constant efforts are be- 
ing made to save its victims and to overcome 
it entirely. 

All civilizations have retained for a very 
long time some relics of the barbarous ages 
which preceded them. Our relics are the 
custom of war and the law which demands a 
life for a life. But public opinion is chang- 
ing in regard to both these evils, and we can 
but think that the time is fast approaching 
when 


“No longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


Capital punishment has already been abol- 
ished in several States of the Union, and in 
many others the public will soon demand a 
like action of the legislature. No law will 
avail unless it meets the wants of the people. 
Legislators do not make the Jaw; they but 
give expression to it; the people are the law- 
givers of our country, and when they are 
convinced that it is wrong to punish crime by 
crime, the law sanctioning it will vanish from 
our code. And, as has already been said, the 
people are gradually coming to know that 
they sin when they demand blood for blood. 
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a slsiinaianinetesiael 
The Mosaic law is annulled by the more com- 
prehensive and charitable code of Christ. 

Then, if we study carefully the tendencies 
of the times, we shall see that we are ad vanc- 
ing, not retrograding. Thought less tram-| 
melled ; fewer human beings in bondage ; Te- 
ligion with less form, but more real, living 
truth; women holding a higher and more 
natural position; more minds alive to the evils 
of war, intemperance and an unjust law; these 
are the characteristics ef the age, together 
with that feeling common to all time—that | 
desire for truth. ‘The men of the present age, | 
especially, will not be satisfied with virtue or | 
knowledge transmitted from their ancestors. | 
They must search, they must advance. While | 
we reverence the past generation for its piety 
and wisdom, and for its lives in so strict ac- 
cordance with the light given, we must not | 
be satisfied with the mere copying of its vir- 
tues, but must remember 








“New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth, ' 
lg 








latter case we make our religious instruction 


too often a matter of labor and dread to the 
scholars, and memory is cultivated at the ex- 
pense of the heart. Religion is not so much 
a matter of history and memory, as of feel- 


|ing and intuition. I find that children en- 
joy the relaxation of conversation in the class. 


The topics they choose, or the incidents they 
relate, may be very foreign to the lesson of 
the day; but can we not follow the beautiful 
example of Jesus and draw heavenly infer- 
ences from the homliest facts? There is 
hardly any subject children could speak upon 
in which the teacher could not be on the 
alert, and, at the right moment, press home 
some important truth, or tender beauty that 
it may suggest. In this way the tendency 
would be to inspire the young with the hap- 
piness and simplicity of heart-felt religion, 
and its adaptation to their every-day wants. 
They would understand that it was nota thing 
to be brought out once a week with their text 
books and best clothes, but a fresh, vital in- - 


They must upwards still and onward, who would | fluence, running, like a golden thread, through 


keep abreast with Truth ; 
Nor attempt the future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 


rusted key.” 
E. H. E. 
cilities 

SELF-LOVE is a good motive, but it is very 
narrow ; there is not much power of growth 
in it; but if I love another as well as myself, 
we see there is more room, in that added 
motive is the seed of larger, fuller life ; once 
let the love of others find a lodgment in us, 
and we see how it may increase and deepen 
and widen, until itis as large as humanity 
itself. Such is the power of growth and ex: 
pansion in this motive. And if to this be 
added the love of God, the love of the truth 
in and for itself, the love of right for its own 
divineness, the pure love of the Father of our 
spirits, ovr horizon widens into the infinite 
and eternal.— Francis T. Washburn. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTIONS FROM A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 

I grow daily more convinced that it is 
needful to mingle secular with religious 
teaching. They should not be separated; we 
always need the former to illustrate and en- 
force the latter. All our reading should be 
accompanied by a desire to glean some fresh 
items of interest for the children, otherwise I 
do not see how our instructions are to possess 
the necessary qualities of vitality and fresh- 
ness. Are we not told to “ put new wine into 
new bottles?” It isa mistake for a teacher 
to go to the class and adhere to the lifeless 
routine of questions and answers in a book ; 
and a still graver error to require those an- 
swers to be committed to memory. In the 





jthe dull pattern of their every-day life. 


Make them realize that they, as well as the 
great and noble ones in the world, are God’s 
agents—part of His great universe—and are 
is to be faithful to all their little 





duties, and that 


“Each is bid to shine, 
With a clear, pure light, 
Like a little candle 
Burning in the night.” 


In this way a feeling of responsibility is 
aroused in the youthful mind that will do 
more to make their lives pure, good and use- 
ful than the most accurate historical know!l- 


C.8. W. 


edge could do of itself. 
Bristol, Pa., Second month, 1875. 
(_______ - ~~ep—- —___—_— 
From the (London) Friend. 
JOHN DALTON. 


John Dalton’s father was a weaver, in 
humble circumstances, residing in Eagles- 
field, in Cumberland, to whom the birth of a 
son—who afterwards became illustrious— 
seems to have been a matter of so little im- 
portance that he did not take the trouble to 
register the fact. There seems, however, little 
doubt that it was about the year 1776 that 
John Dalton first saw the light. His first 
schoolmaster was John Fletcher, of Pardshaw 
Hall School, and before he was twelve years 
old he is reported to have gone through arith- 
metic and navigation; still, we are told, he 
was not a quick boy, but steady-going, plod- 
ding, and thoughtful. Passing over his child- 
hood we find that, in his thirteenth year, he 
opened a school, for both sexes, in his father’s 
house, and was somewhat exercised when his 
elder scholars, some of whom were much older 










































































































































































































































22 FRIENDS’ 
than himself, challenged him to fight. In 
1784 John Dalton joined a school at Kendal, 
conducted by George Bewley, which in 1785 
passed into the hands of the brothers John 
and Jonathan Dalton. Here the next twelve 
years of his life were spent, the spare hours 
after school duties being filled up with the 
study of botany, writing papers for period- 
icals, constructing rain-gauges and other sci- 
entific instruments, and in similar eongenial 
pursuits. In 1793 John Dalton removed to 
Manchester, to teach Mathematics and Phil- 
osophy in the New College established there 
in 1786. In this great centre of commercial 
and intellectual activity he soon met with 
congenial minds, and we find him, in 1794, 
reading a paper on “ Color-Blindness,” before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society. Up 
to this time public attention had not been 
called to the fact that many people are unable 
to distinguish between some colors; indeed it 
was not till John Dalton (who himself was 
color-blind) had attained to manhood, that 
he became -conscious of this startling defect 
in his visual organs. For the curious partic- 
ulars connected with this subject,—how he 
bought his mother a pair of cherry-colored 
silk stockings, believing them to be bluish 
drab, and ordered a scarlet coat for himself, 
—we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
The subject is a very important one in these 
days of railroad traveling, when the safety of 
a train may, indeed does, depend on the color 
of a signal. 
About the year 1796 he seems to have had 
a little inclination to get married, but, like 
so many others in the Society of Friends, he 
was over cautious} and finally settled it in his 
mind that “he was too busy to get married.” 
It was not till John Dalton was thirty years 
old that he paid any special attention to 
chemistry. He then attended a course of 
lectures on the subject, delivered by Dr. Gar- 
nett, and from this time the strength of his 
mind was principally given to chemical re- 
search, It is not within the scope of this 
notice to enter on the great discovery with 
which the name of John Dalton will always 
be associated, commonly spoken of as ‘“‘The 
Atomic Theory,” the law that “the same 
compound consists invariably of the same 
components.” A discovery of this magnitude 
was not the work of a day, but was the result 
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| action of many natural forces. 








Sir Humphrey (then plain Mr.) Davy, whom 
he describes as ‘‘a very agreeable, intelligent 
young man, the chief failing in whose char. 
acter is that he does not smoke.” Honors 
now flowed in rapidly. In 1822 he was 
elected a Member of the Royal Society, and 
in 1830 he was elected one of the eight For. 
eign Associates of the French Academy of 
Science. In 1834 he was granted a pension 
of £150 per annum, and was presented at 
Court, but wisely declined the dubious favor 
of knighthood. He died on the 27th of July, 
1844, full of honors, having done a good 
day’s work in his day, and leaving the world 
better and wiser for his life, a striking exam- 
ple of what can be accomplished by a man of 
no very special ability, under unfavorable 
circumstances, by untiring perseverance and 
intense devotion to study. 

TrutH enters the heart of man when it is 
empty, and clean and still; but when the 
mind is shaken with passions as with a storm, 
you can never hear the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.— Taylor. 

sitesi 
SALT IN THE SEAS. 

Many people imagine that the ocean water 
is naturally salt, and will be surprised to 
know that the salt comes from rocks, and is 
washed into the sea. 

The sea depends on the disintegration of 
rocks on land for its saltness. It does not 
originate in oceans and scas. Rains wash it 
and hold it in solution as particles are liber- 
ated by violence, decomposition and gradual 
All stream- 
lets and rivers, therefore, are constantly trans- 
porting salt to the sea. If there is more than 
can be held in solntion, then it accumulates 
in masses at very deep points, which, in the 
revolution to which matter is subject, may 
again be a stratum of salt somewhere remote 
from where the mass was found. Thus, the 
salt mines of Portland, and the vast horizon- 
tal beds of pure salt in Texas, as well as that 
mountain of rock salt in St. Domingo, were 
collected at the bottom of ancient seas, which 
are now dry land remote from water. 

There are places in Africa where the pro- 
cess of disintegration of salt from rock is reg- 
ularly going on, but there is not water-power 
enough to force it onward to the sea. Hence 


of years of patient experimental study, and | the particles are spread abroad and mixed 


as early as the year 1802 we find from his 
letters that he was on the track of the great 





with the soil. The negroes of northern Africa, 
having discovered its distribution where there 


facts which were given to the world in a series | is no water to dissolve in the ground, leach it. 
of papers in 1802, 1803 and 1804. These | In that way they separate the salt. By evap- 
papers attracted the attention of scientific | orating the water holding it in solution, an 
men all over Europe, and in the year 1804 | excellent article for domestic purposes is pro- 
Dalton was invited to lecture at the Royal| duced. Salt pervades the earth. It exists in 


Institution, Loudon. 





He was introduced to! the grasges and most vegetable products on 
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which animals feed. In that way they derive ; twelve hundred dollars have been subscribed. 
enough in most countries to meet the demands | Other denominations erect edifices worth hun- 
of their natures. They require as much as dreds of thousands of dollars, and cannot we 
civilized humanity. With them salt is neces- build, in that growing and promising section, 
sary, a8 with ourselves, for keeping the organs | a house at ofce commensurate with the great 
of vision in good condition. Stop the supply | demand? 


The successful establishment and prosperity 
of the Yearly Meeting depend greatly on the 
comforts and accommodations at the place of 
assembling, and [ hope subscription lists will 
be opened in every meeting, and every dollar 
that can be raised for the object, with the as- 
surance that the building will be erected in 
accordance with the means supplied. 

The Building Committee will meet at Ben- 
jamiaville, [llinois, on the 27th of this Second 
month, which is the time of Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, to consult as to the plans. 

| Subscriptions may be forwarded to Samuel 
|B. Walton, West Liberty, Iowa, one of the 
Committee. H. J. 


Baltimore, Second month 23, 1875. 

As this new meeting has been projected by TAS CRA PS 
Indiana and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, from : 
constituent parts of both, and will be settled|F 2 OM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
next fall, it would, perhaps, be well to throw : eeu se prem 
before Friends of the several sections of our} Owing to many hindering things thy letter 
widely-extended Society some particulars con- | has remained long unanswered. I hope thou 
cerning the prospect. | art prospering. I can acknowledge I have 

The application was, in the first place, made | been favored many ways—helped to keep the 
by Friends scattered over a vast region of the | even tenor of my way—my head supported 
Upper Mississippi valley, comprising Illinois, | above the billows which have many times 
Wisconsin, Lowa, Missouri, Kansas and Ne- |} menaced my destruction, and I now feel that 
braska, and, perhaps, we might say, West|my times are in the Divine Hand. My 
Kentucky and Minnesota. The two Yearly | Father will care for me and help me to bear 
Meetings have gone through all the forms es-| all my burdens. Language cannot convey 
sential to the preliminary arrangements, by | an adequate idea of the many deep provings 
committees to visit the several Quarterly and|I have had in a variety of ways, in both 


and blindness would ensue.——Exchange paper. 


~8r + 
SOURCES OF HAPPINESS. 


Every condition of life has its advantages 
and its peculiar sources of happiness. It is 
not the houses and the streets which make 
the city, but those who frequent them; it is 
not the acres which make the country, but 
those who cultivate them. He is wisest who 
best utilizes his circumstances, or, to trans- 
late it, our surroundings; and happiness, if 
we deserve it, will find us wherever our lot 
may be cast.—WSelected. 


— <> -— — 








LOCAL INFORMATION, 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 











other meetings of the section, have fully 
united with the measure and appointed com- 
mittees to be present at the opening, and it is 
anticipated that there will be a large assem- 
blage on the occasion. The meeting is to be 
held (and is so established) on the second Sec- 
ond day preceding the last First-day in Ninth 
month, which will place it this year on the 
thirteenth of the month, at Clear Creek, Put- 
nam county, Illinois. The Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders will be held on the Seventh- 


spiritual and temporal matters, and after all 
this deep experience, let me say to thee as a 
fellow-traveler in suffering, try by all means 
to keep a good heart, trusting that light and 
help will spring up, perhaps in some unex- 
pected quarter not forseen by us. 

Let us, thou and I, place ourselves in the sole 
care and keeping ot cad Heavenly Father. 
It may be, that after all this deep heart- 
searching, He will be pleased to use us to 
promote His cause in the earth, and to exalt 


day preceding, and a Meeting for Worship | His name among the children of men. 


on First-day ; all of these meetings to assem- 
ble at ten o'clock, forenoon. 


We lost a dear cousin the other day, who 


| died very suddenly. She was at meeting on 


Those Friends solicited no aid from the | First-day. A minister there spoke of her 


bodies from which they proposed to be sepa- 
rated, intending to erect suitable buildings of 
their own, by making a large addition to the 
old house; but such have been the trials in 
that section that they must have aid from 
their friends, This aid has been generously 
tendered from the cities of Richmond, Ind., 
New York and Baltimore, and about ten or 


impressions that some one in the meeting had 


but a short time to live, and alluded to the 
| necessity of a preparation. On my cousin’s 


way home, she told her family, she should 
not be at meeting again. She died the next 
|day. How uncertain is life and all its pleas- 
ures! and how important that our hopes be 
fixed upon things more stable, and our treas- 
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ures be where there is neither “ variableness, 
nor shadow of turning.” 


I do not know whether I ever related to 
thee the circumstance of which, the commu- 
nication of N. H. reminded me, concerning 
that worthy Friend and valued Elder, Roger 
Brooke, of which he himself informed me 
fifty five years ago. He said he was on one 
occasion, sitting in ‘meeting at the time of the 
Yearly Meeting in Baltimore, when that 
gentle, tender- spirited Friend, Ann Poultney, 
was speaking, in her affectionate manner and 
voice; and the thought passed through his 
mind, rather impatiently, “ -What good can 
such preaching do?” Just at this time he 
saw Samuel Thomas,a man about his own 
age, sitting before him, all broken down un- 
der her ministry, till the floor was wet with 
his tears. This lesson has been an instruct- 
ive one to me from that day. Much depends 
upon the condition of the hearers, whether 
they will be improved by a discourse or not. 
“The preparations of the heart in man, and 
the answer of the tongue, is from the Lord”’ 
—it is all one harmonious labor. 
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Novice. The next Third day evening 
Meeting will be held at Girard avenue Meet- 
ing-house, on the 9th of Third month, 1875, 
at 74 o’clock. 


———— +—~0 m+ 
HEREAFTER our city subscribers will re- 
ceive the Intelligencer through the mail, in- | 


price to $2.60, the 
country subscribers—the extra ten cents being | 
the price of postage, which, according to the 
new postal arrangement, we pre-pay. If those 
Friends who have already paid $3.00 for the 
present volume will call at the office, No. 706 
Arch street, forty cents will be refunded. 

Our Agent requests us to say, that any 
Friends changing their residence, will oblige 
him by naming not only the new post-office 
direction, but alsothe former address, as in 
several cases thesame name occurs more than 
once on our list. 

Although we have reminded our subscrib- 
ers that we are much in atrears for the last 
volume, we cannot begin our new volume 
without again alluding to the subject. Our 
terms are in advance, but the last volume is 


same as is paid by our 


' 
| as could not be made public without violating 
| friend] ly confidence. 


: 
iF 


stead of by a carrier; this will reduce the | 
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ended with a large amount owing to us, and 
but few have paid for the coming year. We 
think that in some cases Friends have not 
seen their bills, which have been in the folds 
of the paper. 


Le 
A Repty to “C, C.”—We opened our 
“Scrap Column” with the expressed under- : 
standing that it would be mainly filled with 
selections from private letters, which are often 
expressive of deep personal experiences, such 





These experiences are 
often helps to others similarly situated, who 
may have felt they were walking in a hitherto 
untrodden path. 


en 
LECTURES ON History BY ‘ Tuomas, LL, 
D.—Dr. 
twelve historical lectures, at the Hall of the 
Mercantile 


Thomas proposes to give a course of 


commencing on Sixth- 
| day evening, the 5th of Third month. Each 
ecture will treat on some one important 


Library, 


epoch or age, as the Age of Pericles, the Age 
of Luther, It will be the especial aim of 
the lecturer to give not merely a correct his- 
tory of the actors and events, but also a true 


ete, 


and vivid representation of the prevailing 
the characteristic habits of thought 
und feeling, etc., of the particular age treated 
of. 

Essentially, the same course as the one here 
proposed, 


customs, 


h 
os 


¢ 
< 


has been delivered before large 


| audiences (including the students of the Nor- 


Trenton and Westchester. 

Johnson, Principal of the State 

| “ The 

| course, from the beginning to the end, has 
been a great success in every particular. The 
interest aroused by your first lecture has not 
only been maintained, but greatly augmented 
and strengthened.” 

Prof. Maris, Principal of the State Normal 
School at Westchester, speaking of the course 
just finished in that school, says, among other 
things, “‘I can freely say that these lectures 
possess a freshness and vigor rarely equalled.” 

The lectures will be illustrated, when need- 
ful, by maps and pictures, some of these hay- 
ing been expressly made for the present course. 


imal schools) in 
| Professor 


| Normal School at Trenton, remarks : 








“ Come Tuovu with Us.”—This language 
of invitation, more than three thousand years. 
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LO 
old, and instinct with earnest entreaty and|do you good;’ be strength to us in bearing 


tender pathos, is as full of meaning now as | aloft the testimonies of Truth as we have re- 
when, for the first time, it fell from the lips of | ceived them, and we will share with you the 
that ancient leader, Moses. good that is our portion.” Alas! how many 

In the records of the semi-barbarous ages, | of these have‘turned away sorrowing, feeling 
when men established titles by force, and war|as did one of old, ‘‘No man cared for my 
was held to be a divinely-appointed means of | soul!” 


settling national and tribal difficulties, there| [¢ is not in the nature of every one to be 
are found many striking examples of assist-| reliant and self-sustained ; only in a very few 
ance rendered froma remembrance of kind-| are the wants of the soul so met and satisfied 
ness shown, and in return for outspoken | that they can walk unfaltering, asking no 
friendship. The sequel of the incident here | more than they find within themselves. By 
alluded to is a remarkable instance of this, | fay the larger majority of the human family 
and for its significance is worthy of notice. must have recognition and kindred sympathy ; 

When Deborah sang, “ Blessed above women | zou] reaches forth to touch soul ona mingle 
shall Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, be,” | in divine companionship. As sang the poet : 
it was in acknowledgement of the deliverance 


» . : ; “ Blest be the tie that binds 
of Israel from imminent danger by the hands 


ran as Our hearts in Christian love! 
of this woman, whose family were the descend- The fellowship of kindred minds 


ants of that Jethro to whom Moses had ex- Is like to that above.” 


1 . invitation, “ Come thou with us ie 
tended the inv ’ ome thou with Us, | ‘The tendency of our profession is towards 


-e will ao thee good: fi ord hs bas ala 4 7 
and we will ao thee g« or the Lord hath individuality, a centering to the Source and 


) oncerning Israel.’’ as anes sa 
spoken good ¢ g Israel Fountain of life within; each for one, so anx- 


If we have read this old-time record to | jous to make the “ calling and election sure,” 
profit, the lesson it teaches is not that the | that there is danger cf our neglecting to in- 
atrocities of war are any the less cruel and | quire after the spiritual health of a brother 
inhuman because of the good that may even-| or a sister. 
tuate therefrom, but that, living under the} We do not, asa people, set that value upon 
Gospel dispensation, which breathes “ Peace | human he Ip that properly belongs to it. It 
and good will” to all, we should be ready to| was the compassionate heart of Jesus, His 
embrace every fitting opportunity to extend | strong, tender, expressive sympathy, that 
the hand and offer the word of kind encour- | « 


rew all conditions of people to Him. We 
agement, making the opportunity, if need be, | have need to petition for a larger measure 
that no human heart within the circle of our | of His all-embracing love. 

influence may hunger for lack of human sym- 


We would not say that these souls will be 
pathy. 


required at our hands, yet we are convinced 

The lesson reaches beyond this, to that in- |that there rests with us a responsibility, as 
finite longing for “best things” felt by the | instruments in the Divine hand, in this re- 
soul when asingle word of encouragement has spect, that we will not be excused from if we 
often been the turning point in spiritual life. | fail to accept. 

In the light which this investigation fur- 
nishes, let us look around over our meetings, 
and take into consideration the state of things 
everywhere exhibited. 


Let not any ask who is sufficient for these 
things? In the peaceable kingdom of Christ, 
as revealed in the vision of the Prophet, he 
saw the day when the fiercest and the strong- 

We know there are many in our midst who | est should be led by “a little child.” Surely, 
are seldom absent from public worship on the|in the warm, unquestioning faith and love 
first day of the week, who have no religious | that marks the little child, we may say to 
interest outside of Friends, yet who come and | those who stand without, waiting to be taken 
go, year after year, being with us, but not of | by the hand, “ Come with us, and we will do 
us. The query arises, Have any said to these,} you good: for the Lord hath spoken good 
“Come, cast in your lots with us, and ‘ we will ! concerning (our) Israel.” 
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DIED. 


BARNARD.—On the 18th of Eleventh month, 
1874, in Princess Ann county, Va., John W. Bar- 
nard, formerly of Chester county, Pa., aged 43 years. 

GALE.—Of consumption, on the 18th of First 
month, 1875, at the residence of her grandfather, 
Sylvanus Brown, Pickering, Ontario, Pamelia Jane, 
wife of John H. Gale, in the 28th year of her age; 
@ member of Pickering Monthly Meeting. 


LEEK.—On the 30th of First month, 1875, in 
East Nottingham, Chester county, Pa., of pneu- 
monia, Rachel Leek, aged about 74 years; a mem- 
ber of Little Elk Particular and Nottingham Monthly 
Meetings. 

_ BAILY.—On the 8th of Second month, 1875, in 
Oxford, Chester county, Pa., of pneumonia, Eliza- 
beth H. Baily, aged 68 years; a member of Little 
Elk Particular and Nottingham Monthly Meetings. 

SCOTT.—On the 12th of First montb, 1875, in 
Danby, Vt., Job Scott, in the 67th year of his age; 
& member and minister of Danby Monthly Meeting. 


SEARING.—At Brookston, Ind., on the 28th of 
Twelfth month, 1874, of cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
Joseph R., son of Charles W. and Jane R. Searing, 
in the 26th year of his age; a member of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. Ever pleasant, kind and genial, 
he was beloved by those who knew him. 


SEAMAN.—On the 3d of Second month, 1875, 
Elizabeth, wife of Ardon Seaman, in her 82d year; 
a member of Jericho Monthly Meeting, and a con- 
sistent Elder thereof for many years, also an Qver- 
seer of Bethpage Preparative Meeting. 








READING. 
Way should people read? and what is the 
real, solid value of printed matter? There 
are three good reasons for reading, and we 
can think of no others. They are: to be 


made wiser, to be made nobler, and to be in- | 


nocently recreated. Books which neither con- 
fer information which is worth having, nor 
lift the spiritual part of us up to loftier re- 
gions, nor, by judicious diversion, refreshen 
the mind for further serious efforts, are bad 
books, and the reading of such is invariably 
idleness, and not unoften the most dangerous 
kind of idleness. Reading is not,as so many 
people now-a-days seem to suppose, good in 
itself, as so many things are which are by no 
means as highly thought of. All energy that is 
not injurious, wasteful, or subtracted from some 
other effort incumbent upon him who puts it 
forth, is good; as walking, riding, boating, 
and the rest. But the reading of which we 
speak cannot, under the most favorable con- 
struction, be regarded as energy. On the con- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT, 
No. 37. 


(Continued from page 12.) 





WALKS ABOUT ZION. 


One of my most thrilling memories of Jeru- 
salem will be that of our visit to the wailing 
place of the Jews. It was Sixth-day even. 
ing, and it is their custom to assemble weekly 
for this purpose, from 2 P. M. to sunset, 
The place is just outside the Temple area, and 
it is selected as containing a portion of the 
oldest and best remains of the foundation- - 
wall of the ancient sanctuary. Some of the 
stoves are twenty-five feet long by five feet 
deep, and the wall is of such tremendous 
durability that it looks firm enough to endure 
many centuries more. The place is not a pub- 
lic street or passage way. It is swept quite 
clean and enclosed by a modern-looking wall ; 
and here the children of Israel, of all ages 
and both sexes, come by ones and twos, till 
the whole space of the wall, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet, was quite filled with wailers. Mos- 
lem rule forbids them to approach nearer to 
their once holy hill, and here they have for 


| centuries poured out their sorrowful pleadings 


to the Most High. Aged patriarchs, with long, 


| flowing, white beards, clad in the long, black 


coats, called gaberdines, and with fur caps 
on their heads, were here; and there was no 
mistaking the reality of their emotion, as they 
kissed fervently the wall of rock, and the 
great tears streamed down their faces. For 
a time it seemed to me that there was no 
especial order to their service of lamentation 


}and prayer; but I at length perceived that 


there was a leader, or Rabbi, who repeated a 
few words, and that the rest of the people 
made a monotonous, broken response. Two 
Franciscan monks, who had been fellow-voy- 
agers with us on the Mediterranean, stood by 
us, and I inquired of them the meaning of 
the words. One of them kindly gave me the 
following translation : 

‘“‘ Rabbi. Because of our kingdom that is 
desolated. 

People. We are sorrowful, and we ‘mourn ! 

Rabbi. Because of the Temple which is 
destroyed. 

People. We are sorrowful, and we mourn! 

Rabbi. Because of the walls which are 


trary, it ig the very laziest form of laziness. | broken down. 


People fly to it when they think they have | 


nothing else to do, and they flatter themselves 


People. We are sorrowful, and we mourn! 
Rabbi. Because our majesty has passed 













that by reading they are really doing some- | away. 
thing ; and thus, nine times out of ten, they| People. We are sorrowful, and we mourn! 
exonerate themselves from the obligation of| Rabbi. Because our great men have per- 
performing some duty which is distasteful to | ished. 
" hem.— Temple Bar. | People. We are sorrowful, and we mourn! 








NT, 


he 
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Rabbi. Because of the precious stones which 
are burned. 

People. We are sorrowful, and we mourn! 

Rabbi. Because our priesthood is confused. 

People. We are sorrowful, and we mourn! 

Rabbi. Because our kings are disregarded. 

People. We aresorrrwful, and we mourn !” 

“ Rabbi. We beseech Thee, O Lord! have 
pity on Zion ! ; ; 

People. Assemble again the children of 
Jerusalem. 

Rabbi. Make us to come, O Saviour of 
Zion ! ; 

People. Speak in favor of Jerusalem! 

Rabbi. The beauty and majesty which sur- 
round Zion ! 

People. Look favorably towards Jerusalem! 

Rabbi. Be pleased that the royal dominion | 
of Zion be soon re-established ! 

People. Console those who weep over Jeru- | 
salem ! 

Rabbi. Let peace and felicity enter in Zion! | 

People. And let the scepter and power be | 
raised up in Jerusalem !” 


It must be a hard heart indeed that can 
witness, unmoved, this overpowering scene. 
Nothing appeared to us in a ridiculous light, 
as there was no attempt at any imposture, 
and no superstitious rites marred the pathetic | 
solemnity of this appeal to the Divine com- 
passion. 

At the foot of the Mount of Olives is an 
inclosure containing several very ancient | 
olive trees and a few cypresses. This place is | 
called the Garden of Gethsemane. We| 
knocked at the low door, and were admitted | 
into the garden by a Latin monk. It is Jaid | 
out in flower beds, bordered with rosemary, | 
and, as soon as we showed an interest in the | 
old-fashiond plants, the attendant monk, much | 
pleased, gathered us plentiful bouquets of 
rosemary, globe amaranthe, marigold, chrys- 
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the pathetic story of the sorrow of David in 
the days of the rebellion of Absalom (2 Sam- 
uel, xv, 30): 

“ David went up by the ascent of Mount 
Olivet, and wept as he went up, and had his 
head covered; and he went barefoot ; and all 
the people that was with him covered every 
man his head, and they went up, weeping as 
they went up.” 

To make a visit to Bethlehem, we took 
into our service a venerable Jewish guide, 
Moses Jacob Misrachi, and placed ourselves 
under his care for the day. He is ready at 
the hotel at an early hour, with three reso- 
lute-looking donkeys and our two boys, Abba 
and Hassan. Our little beasts are gaily 
caparisoned, and accept their appointed bur- 
dens without complaint, and we set forth 


| with our little caravan. So, out of the Jaffa 


gate, down we go into the valley of the sons 
of Hinnom—past the reputed pool of Beth- 
sheba—past the Jewish hospital and out into 
the fertile plain of Ephrath. There has been 
rain enough to moisten the parched earth suf- 
ficiently to admit the plough, and the hus- 
bandmen are at work with their rude imple- 
ments and their astonishingly small oxen, 
scarcely bigger than calves, loosening the 
soil for sowing. Crocuses and other flowers 
are springing up everywhere, and little 
patches of green grass give promise of greater 


| things to be, when the rain shall come yet 


more bountifully. As we ride on, we have 
frequent glimpses of the Dead Sea in its deep 
valley, and a fine view of the distant moun- 
tains of Moab, and soon we come in view of 
the town of Bethlehem. Just by the way- 
side is a small dome on a square white build- 
ing, which marks the place of the death and 
burial of the beloved Rachel (Genesis xxxv, 
19). Here we dismounted and walked round 
the building, which shelters the tomb of the 


anthemums and roses, telling us there were | mother of a great people. The grass was 


plenty of them and we were very welcome. 
He was the only caretaker of the flowers, and 
seemed ‘to love them as if they were his chil- 


growing green among the stones, and the 
flowers were blooming, and I gathered the 





dren. There were fourteen stations for prayer 
in the wall, and the good father troubled us 
not with any recital of the sad, sublime story 
which so long has thrilled the hearts of men. 
Of course, the locality is more than doubtful, 
and the Greeks have selected another spot as 
more likely to have been the place to which 
Jesus and His disciples frequently resorted ; 
but really it matters very little which we con- 
sider the consecrated place, the whole western 
mountain side being so thoroughly associated 


with the life of the Messiah, and the garden | 


of prayer and of agony may be very reason- 
ably presumed to have been large enough to 
include both sites. 


The slopes of Olivet are also associated with 





delicate white crocus as a memorial of this 
most interesting locality. Moslem graves 
are all around the tomb of the Hebrew 
mother, and Moslems claim the very dust 
which lies within. The aged Moses awaits 
our pleasure patiently, and I suggest that 
it will be an agreeable variety to walk into 
| Bethlehem from this place. Moses walks 
| with us, and tells us of the kindnesses he has 
' received from good Christian people, speak- 
|ing with the greatest affection of Dr. Bar- 
| clay and his family, and of the good Bishop 
| Gobat, and other missionaries, and manifests 
|the greatest joy when my friend tells him 
|she has known Dr. Barclay and his family. 
| I ask him if these good men have not tried 
to make a Christian of him. “ Yes, often,” 
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says Moses, with a sigh; “but the children | out of the great door into the clamorous street 
of Israel must be faithful to their God.” | again, we are besieged by a troupe of beggars 
And then I tell the old man how much I | and bya band of dealers in toys and trinkets 
have wished that they could have the land | who are hardly less urgent in their demands, 
of their fathers again. “When He wills,” | The chief business of Bethlehem seems to be 
replies Moses, reverently pointing upward.|the manufacture of beads, rosaries, crosses, 
“If we did not have our land again, then | necklaces and bracelets from olive-wood, from 


God’s word would be broken.” And then|the mother-of-pearl oyster-shell of the Red 


he tells us about his aged mother, more 


him in Jerusalem, and who is yet able to | 


get about. “And when she can walk no 
more,” he says, with an affectionate gesture, 
“T will carry her in my arms!” We be- 
come interested in the old man, as he talks 
on, and tells us that his native country was 
amid the mountains of Georgia, and that he 
has travelled through many lands before 
coming to end his pilgrimage in this sacred 
place. But we are very close to Bethlehem 
now, and remount our little beasts and ride 
into the squalid, miserable town. Loath- 
some beggars come screaming round us— 
sick, sore, lame, halt or blind. It is in vain 
to give alms—it only increases the pressure 
of the crowd—and we are glad to dismount 
at the Church of the Nativity, and seek ref- 
uge in its silence. 

We are most kindly received by the Fran- 
ciscan monks, who have charge of the sacred 
places, and when we have rested a little, one 
of the brethren conducts us to the chapel, 
and then to the two rock-hewn troughs, 
which are said to have been the birth-place 
and the cradle of the Babe. There are altars 
and votive lamps and paintings, and much 
tawdry ornamentation of the grotto in which 
these spots are pointed out, and one feels dis- 
tressed and disappointed to find such an air 
of unreality about this most unquestioned of 
all the sacred places. A dungeon-like room, 
and study of St. Jerome, are also shown, and 
it is a matter of pathetic interest to learn 
that the studies and labors of the medizval 
father were pursued in so drear a place. 


The monks supplemented our lunch with 
coffee and a very generous bottle of Bethle- 
hem wine of their own manufacture, and 
spread our repast in the brightest end of 
their large dining saloon. Above us is a 
beautiful portrait of St. Jerome, while in 
front hangs a painting of the present pontiff 
Pius IX in his youth. Through the thick 
wall we hear nothing of the barbaric clamor 
which troubles the streets without — quiet, 
neatness, artistic ornamentation and order 
reign in the convent—and we take leave with 
feelings of real satisfaction and gratitude, 
without compromising our general sentiment 
of disapproval of the custom of men seclud- 
ing themselves from the common life of hu- 
manity, in monastic communities. Passing 





/ Sea, and from amber. On the great pearly 
than a hundred years old, who lives with | 


shells they sculpture rudely scenes of sacred 
interest, such as the Flight into Egypt, the 
Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Adoration 
of the Magi, and the Ascension. The misery 
and poverty of the people seemed to me far 
greater than that of the inhabitants of Jeru. 
salem. I am most glad to ride away from 
the town into the sunny and tranquil plain 
again, and in the pleasant afternoon we 


| traverse once more the pathways oft before 
trodden by the feet of patriarchs, prophets 


and saints. The approach to Jerusalem in 


i this direction is most pleasant, and the city 


presents quite a different aspect from that 
from the heights of Olivet. 


| 
| ‘“ All that walk the earth are but a handful, 


To the tribes that slumber in its bosom!” 


This truth is strikingly illustrated in the 
vast area of graves and tombs around Jeru- 
salem. Jew, Moslem and Christian have 
laid down to rest here for so many ages, that 
we may almost fancy the very clods that roll 
beneath our feet to be the dust of humanity. 
Those who look for the personal second com- 
ing and reign of the Prince of Peace on earth, 
| believe that in this place will be the resur- 
| rection of the dead, and the final judgment. 
The Moslem expects Mohammed to reappear, 
and that he will sit on a projecting column 
that is built into the wall of the city over- 
hanging the valley of Jehoshaphat, and be the 
| judge of the living and the dead. The Jew 

expects here an ingathering of all his scattered 
tribes, and the restoration of a mighty prince 
of the house of David, while the Greek and 
Latin Christians look as definitely for the re- 
turn of the crucified Jesus to the city of His 


martyrdom, as Prince and Judge. 8. R. 
Eleventh month 30th, 1874. 








Workine AND Wartinc.—There are two 
things that always pay—working and wait- 
ing. Either is useless without the other. 
Both united are invincibly and inevitably 
triumphant. He who waits without working 
is simply a man yielding to sloth and despair. 
He who works without waiting is ever fitful 
in his strivings, and misses results by impa- 
tience. He who works steadily and waits 
patiently may have a long journey before 
him, but at its close he will find his reward. 
—Exchange. 
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SUFFERERS IN THE WEST. forts, reliable channels will open through 
We are more than willing to call the atten- which to distribute the appropriate funds for 


‘ "8 “a the needy and deserving. 
tion of Friends to the poy . 4 oe No doubt -many will feel they are. sow 
ing letter. We have little doubt that if| t2+ed heavily to meet the demands upon their 


Friends near the seat of destitution, in Kan-| resources; but I would suggest that we con- 
sas and Nebraska, would ascertain whether | sider the many comforts, not to say luxuries, 
members have | We enjoy. Can we not forego some of these, 
| | that we may minister to the dire necessity of 
, ae those who have economized, labored and 
be forthcoming. Probably many Friends are | ¢oijeq for subsistence and a home, and whose 
withholding their contributions, because they | resources are now blasted, and by means such 
have no definite information as to the need, | as no or on their part could have pre- 
’ aie , : vented ? 
- sea ~~ = —_ ae oe Let us reflect that if, out of our abun- 
niay reach the sufferers.— Eps. dance, we are not willing to share a portion 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : with the unfortunate, our love towards our 
I have noticed in the two late numbers of | fellows is not of that character evinced by 
the Intelligencer articles concerning the desti- | early Christians and imposed by Christ upon 
tution of the inhabitants of portions of Ne- | such as would be His disciples 


any, and how many, of our 
been sufferers so as to need aid, that aid wil 


braska and Kansas. STEPHEN R. Hicks, 
Although many Friends have, no doubt, Old Westbury, L. I. 

given aid towards alleviating the general dis- ———<ee—___ 

tress there, yet there is a duty devolving upon For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

us to act in a Society capacity, if there are CELESTIAL VISITANTS. 

any of the sufferers who are in membership} As the Intelligencer is often freighted with 

with Friends. scientific as well as religious intelligence, and 


If such is the case, it becomes our special | is thus of increased value and interest, I have 
duty to put ourselves in the way to render | thought it might be gratifying to its numerous 
them the assistance they so much need. readers to have a brief account of some re- 

Few of us who have the comforts of life,| markable phenomenon occurring within the 
and abundance at our disposal, can realize | range of vision of the remotest western Quar- 
the utter strippedness of resources among | terly Meeting of Friends on this continent. 
those who have endeavored to establish a} About ten o’clock on Fifth-day morning, 
new home on the prairies in those States. | the 11th inst., many of the inhabitants of our 
With many, their capital is all used up in | little city of 3000 perple left their stores, 

ayments for land, erecting a few small | shops and dwellings to look upon a phenom- 
Salilines, and obtaining stock and farm im- | enon of rare beauty. 

plements. Their year’s living and future} Fully one-fourth of the visible heavens was 
needs depend upon the present crops, and | spanned by an immense circle. The Mount 
when these are snatched from them their case | Pleasant Journal describes it thus: ‘“ At reg- 
becomes hard indeed. ular intervals around this circle were seen 

This is the general condition of the settlers | sun-dogs, or luminous points, each larger than a 
on the border now claiming our sympathy | full moon. Inside the circle floated a pecu- 
and assistance. liarly brilliant segment of a rainbow. It had 

Let us not suppose the amount already | all the brilliant vivid coloring of the bright- 
given will suffice. Four months must elapse | est rainbow, yet seemed but a fragment of a 
before the earliest vegetables can be produced | bow, not spanning more than half the space 
from the land, and from six to eight months | of the circle’s diameter.” 
before grain crops can be available. While displays of this character have been 

What small resources they possess will be | frequent, our oldest inhabitant never before 
first used, and therefore the next six months | looked upon one of such magnificence. The 
there will be the severest strain to meet the | sun was shining brilliantly, and the atmos- 
necessities of life and provide for coming | phere intensely cold. 
farm operations. ~ On Sixth-day evening, the 12th inst., at 

I would suggest that Friends, in their re- | about 10} o’clock, there appeared an immense 
spective localities or meetings, take the mat- | meteor, resembling a great ball of fire, illum- 
ter into consideration, and see what amount inating the whole firmament and giving a 
can be raised for the assistance of members | greenish tint to all perceptible objects. Our 
of our own Society first, and if more than | friends Dr. C. F. Marsh and wife, of this city, 
adequate should be collected, distribute | represent it as a bright light, resembling a 
amongst the needy at large. By proper ef-! heavy discharge of lightning. Subsequently 
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the aerolite came into view from the south- 
east, leaving a brilliant track of light behind 
it. The body appeared to be pear-shaped, 
the larger end foremost. 

The Free Press, of this city, says: “It 
passed the meridian at an estimated altitude 
of thirty degrees from the horizon, and, ad- 
hering to a straight line, disappeared in the 
northwest, being obscured by the intervention 
of some buildings.” They think that “ eight 
or ten minutes elapsed from the time they 
saw the flash until they heard the report; 
there appeared to be a compound detonation, 
one report following the other as an echo.” 
The concussion was very great; our next 
neighbor compared the noise to tbe rolling of 
barrels down the roof; others:were wakened, 
supposing their houses to be on fire from light- 
ning. The jarring of the windows was exces- 
sive. 

This phenomenon was witnessed by several 
of the College students. Prof. J. M. Mans- 
field, of the University, who has given much 
study to the subject, is of opinion that the 
visitor was a detonating aerolite, and, con- 
sidering the extent of the arc it described on 
its passage, and the number of degrees it ap- 
peared above the horizon, it could not have 
been nearer than ninety miles above the sur- 
face of the earth. 

The loud report was heard by many per- 
sons from four to ten minutes after the meteor 
passed over this city. It seemed very near 
the earth, and some say they heard a weird 
hissing sound. 

No doubt many of the readers of the Jntel- 
ligencer (like myself) have seen the meteoric 
stones in the Smithsonian Institution, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Whether the one that passed 
over us was dissolved into dust, or is buried 
from sight beneath the soil, is a question we 
are unable yet to sulve. We should be 
pleased to obtain a portion of this celestial, to 
place beside the terrestrial sparkling geodes 
found in the Mississippi valley, in which the 
colors of the rainbow have for ages played 
among the crystals. 

JosEPH A. DUGDALE. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 2d mo. 21, 1875. 

On THE Bricut Sipe.—“I am on the 
bright side of seventy,” said an aged man of 
God; “the bright side, because nearer to 
everlasting glory.” ‘‘ Nature fails,” said an- 
other, “ but I am happy.” “My work is 
done,’ said the Countess of Huntingdon, 
when eighty-four years old; “I have nothing 
to do but to go to my Father.” To an hum- 
ble Christian it was remarked, “I fear you 
are near another world.” “ Fear it, sir!” he 
replied, “I know I am; but, blessed be the 
Lord, I do not fear it, I hope it.” 


“FINISH THY WORK, THEN REST.” 


Finish thy work, the time is short, 
The sun is in the west, 

The night is coming on—till then, 
Think not of res*. 


Yes, finish all thy work, then rest— 
Till then, rest never; 

The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest forever. 


Finish thy work, then wipe thy brow, 
Ungird thee from thy toil ; 

Take breath; and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil 


Finish thy work, then sit thee down 
On some celestial hill, 

And of its strength-reviving air 
Take thou thy fill, 


Finish thy work, then go in peace— 
Life’s battle fought and won— 

Hear from the throne thy Master’s voice, 
‘““ Well done ! well done!” 


Finish thy work, then take thy harp, 
Give praise to God above ; 

Sing a new song of mighty joy 
And endless love. 


Give thanks to Him who held thee up 
In all thy paths below; ; 
Who sees thee faithful unto death, 
And crowns thee now. 
K. S. Mituer. 
la a ceca: 
MOUNT TABOR, 
BY JOHN HAY. 


On Tabor’s height a glory came, 

And, shrined in clouds of lambent flame, 
The awe-struck, hushed disciples saw 
Christ and the prophets of the law; 
Moses, whose grand and awful face 

Of Sinai’s thunder bore the trace, 

And wise Elias, in his eyes 

The shade of Israel’s prophecies, 
Stood in that vast mysterious light 
Than Syrian noons more purely bright, 
One on each hand—and high between 
Shone forth the godlike Nazarene. 
They bowed thejr heads in holy fright, 
No mortal eyes could bear the sight, 
And when they looked again, behold ! 
The fiery clouds had backward rolled, 
And borne aloft, in grandeur lonely, 
Nothing was left ‘ save Jesus only.” 
Resplendent type of things to be! 

We read its mystery to-day 

With clearer eyes than even they, 

The fisher saints of Galilee. 

We see the Christ stand out between 
The ancient law and faith serene, 
Spirit and letter—but above 

Spirit and letter both was Love. 

Led by the hand of Jacob’s God 
Through wastes of old a path was trod 
By which the savage world could move 
Upward through law and faith to love. 
And there in Tabor’s harmless flame 
The crowning revelation came. 

The old world knelt ia homage due, 
The prophets near in reverence drew, 
Law ceased its mission to fulfill 

And Love was Lord on Tabor’s hill. 
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So now, while creeds perplex the mind 

And wranglings load the weary wind, 

When all the air is filled with words 

And texts that ring like clashing swords, 

Still, as for refuge, we may turn 

Where Tabor’s shrining glories burn— 

The soul of antique Israel gone— 

And nothing left but Christ alone 
—Scribner for January. 


Once upon a time, the conversation having 
turned, in presence of Dr. Franklin, upon 
riches, and a young person in the company 
having expressed his surprise that they ever 
should be attended with such anxiety and 
solicitude—instancing one of his acquaint- 
ances, who, though in possession of unbounded 
wealth, yet was as busy and more anxious 
than the most assiduous clerk in his counting- 
house. The doctor took an apple from a 
fruit-basket and presented it to a little child, 
who could just totter about the room. The 
child could scarcely grasp it in his hand. He 
then gave it another, which occupied the 
other hand. Then choosing a third, remark- 
able for its size and beauty, he presented that 
also. The child, after many ineffectual at- 
tempts to hold the three, dropped the last on 
the carpet, and burst into tears. “ See there,” 
said the philosopher, “there is a little man 
with more riches than he can enjoy !” 


—_- ot od — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SECOND MONTH. 





1874 | 1875 


Days. | Days. 


Rain during some portion of the 24 








NOUTS . .ccr000 corccecesidgeceseeec cocceaccsese 2 2 
Rain all or nearly all day..............00. 0 3 
Snow, including very light falls....... 6 8 
Cloudy, without storms........ eccccccsccee| = 89T | 21 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ | 13 | °*34 

WOE cris ncesseensien dhe: sninsi aaa 28 | «(88 
1874 | 1875 

TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Second mo., per; = 

FOUR. TIOODIAR i oicc ceccscccscciccscccial) 33.75 | 26.55 
Highest point attained during month, 

Penna. Hospital........ Wee cedecdenesesese 72.00! 58.00 
Lowest point reached, per Penna, 

Hospital...... nai ebasseevs ere me 
Rain during the month, per Penna. Jnches.| Inches. 

Hospital........ dindebeiin idee nednadeeaient 2.82 2.84 
Deatus during the month, being four Numb’r.| Numb'r. 

current weeks for each year.......... 1263 | 1467 

Deg. 


Average of the mean temperature of 
Second month for the past 86 years).........| 30.80 
Mean of Second mo., 1875, up to 19th, 


SNCRUGIVO sc ccsessvcecscessacovecnesccednsateal ecssanses 21.70 
Highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1857 ...........s00. efescess eee} 41.03 


Lowest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1815 and 1838...|.........| 24.00 





WINTER TEMPERATURES. 


Degs. 
Mean temperature of the three winter months 
Of 1873 and 1874.......cccccccccscccesess sseveee| 36.38 
Mean do do do 1874 and 1875..| 29.42 
Average of the winter temperature for the 
PASE 85 VOATS...cccrecccecceeeee cecece S00: cccecccee 31.51 
Highest winter mean occurring during that 
entire period, 1827-28 and 1850-51........ 38.33 
Lowest winter mean occurring during that 
entire period, 1814-15 and 1835-36......... 26.66 


The two years (1875 and 1538) when the temper- 
ature of the Second month descended to 24 degrees, 
are the only instances found as low as that point 
during the long period of eighty-six years; while, as 
to the means of the three winter months, as low as 
26 degrees as a winter mean has been recorded only 
eight times, and all these previous to 1832 

The above record, independent of our own feel- 
ings, makes it certain we have had not only a very 
cold Second month, but a very cold winter. The 
valuable space of the Jnéelligencer forbids our goirg 
much into detail, but such as desire more minutiz 
are referred to the North American and United States 
Gazette of this city, where we have published a mach 
fuller review. On the 8th of the month we were 
told that “the Niagara river, below the Falls, is 
now completely covered by an ice-bridge, which 
will probably remain eolid until spring. Ice-moun- 
tains reach nearly to the edge of the falls.” 

On the same day and the succeeding it was said 
the mercury fell to from 19° to 21° below zero! The 
10th was also an excessively coid day. Reports 
from various points in Pennsylvania chronicled 
from 7° to 11° below zero, while at other places, 
such as Quebec, Omaha and Puny Sound, 10°, 11°, 
16°, 21° and 23° below were reported. At the same 
time, the ice was so firmly packed between Staten 
Island and Bergen Point, that hundreds of people 
crossed on it to reach New York, and a great num- 
ber of teams also passed over in safety. It is said 
an event of this kind has not been known in the 
present century. 

On the 11th a heavy snow-storm prevailed 
through portions of Pennsylvania. At Williams- 
port and other places reaching a depth of two feet. 

THE ScHvuyLKIL. has been effectually closed by 
the ice embargo, and up to and even afier the mid- 
dle of the month, the ice remained backed up un- 
til it had reached the level of the pool above, and 
it was impossible to see the water as it came over 
the dam. From this point downward was a mass 
of broken ice as far as the eye could reach. 

On the 21st the writer drove up the Schuylkill 
road to the Wissahickon, and along its banks, for a 
considerable distance, and, with the exception of 
being able to see the water come over the dam, 
the same state of things existed. In some places 
only a single carriage road had been cleared 
through the mass of broken ice which had been 
floated on to the road by the freshet of the 3d and 
4th of the month, entirely cutting off all travel. 

Tue Detaware, above the city, has been closed, 
but between here and Camden a passage way has 
been kept open by the Ferry boats. From Port 
Richmond up, the river has been completely closed, 
and at Beverly persons were crossing in sleighs. 
The ice-boats have done good service, and. naviga- 
tion has not been much interfered with. 

As an incident of the season it may be men- 
tioned that, on the 12th of First month, twelve loco- 
motives were frozen up on the OC. B. and Q. Rail- 
way, near Burlington, Vt. J. M. Ettis. 

Philadelphia, Third month. 1st, 1875. 
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E. §. Puetrs’ excellent essays upon the 
subject “ What to Wear,” deal many telling 
blows on the side of good sense, health aad 
rational thought. She is thoroughly in earn- 
nest, and her readers must feel that there is 
a measure, at least, of truth in some of her 
forcible criticisms. A Western exchange 
says, that dress reforms will aim at four dis- 
tinct things; greater dependence of individ- 
ual action; more permanence in what have 
been found to be useful and tasteful fashions ; 
a resolute discarding of whatever is immod- 
est or unhealthful ; and a limitation of money, 
labor, time and thoughts, so that other duties 
may not be robbed of their proper claims. 





NOTICES. 

HADDONFIELD First-pay ScHoo, QUARTERLY UNION 
will hold its next meeting at Medford, N.J., on 
Seventh-day the twenty-seventh of Third month 
next, at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Cars leave Market street Wharf at 10.30 A. M, 

. Emmor Ropzerts, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


3d mo. ‘th, Reading, Pa., 2 P. M. 
oir ae “= Abington, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“6 “ Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ & 21st, Gwynedd, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ « 28th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
4s “ iti 


Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL 
Stated meeting this evening at 8 o’clock. 


ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 


ASSOCIATION, 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Committe of Management will meet Fourth-day 
evening, 10th inst., at 8 o’clock, in Library-room. 
J. M. Exxis, Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 


Meets at Green street Meeting-house, Third month 
12th, at 8 o’clock P. M. 


INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


Stated meeting of Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will be held on Sixth-day afternoon, 
Third-month 12th, at 3 o’clock, at Race Street 
Monthly Meeting-room, (being the same day that 
Representative Committee meets.) Full attendance 
very desirable. J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 


A meeting of the Concord First-day School 
Union will be heldat West Chester, on Seventh-day, 
Third month 13th, 1875, at 104 o’clock, A. M. 

MorDECAI T. BaRTERAM, ’ Clerks. 
MATILDA GARRIGUES, f 





ITEMS. 





Tue Court of Inquiry sitting at Hong Kong to as- 
certain the cause of the disaster to the Pacific Mail 
steamer Japan, in its decision says: 

“That the fire was caused by the spontaneous 
combustion of the coal placed there when coaling 
in the harbor of Yokohama, the coal having been 
taken on board during a violent rain-storm, and 
consequently stowed in a wet or damp condition. 





_——]——_—$ 
The court recommend that a more rigid inspection 
of coal bunkers, a greater care in burning surplus 
coal first, and a more careful superyision of the 
condition of the coal when coaling should be ex. 
ercised, aad that the temperature of the coal bunk. 
ers should be ascertained at least once every four 
hours, for the purpose of detecting and preventing 
any incipient signs of combustion going on jy 
them.” 

This steamer, bound from San Francisco to Yoko. 
hama, thence to Hong Kong, took fire at sea on the 
19th of Twelfth month, 1874. The Was to- 
tally destroyed, and more than thre e hundred lives 
were lost. 


} 
vessel 


Tue California Spirit of the Times states that the 
United States Government “ stands at the head of 
nations in its donations for solving the problems 
incident to the Transitof Venus. The cost is stated 
as follows: 





The American expeditions will cost............+ $150,000 
The English expeditions, about........ - 100,000 
The German expeditions, about... 89,000 
FO ROT TOM ii cccciincesscvecctesesses 60,000 
The French..... 50,000 
NO ii cnantttnsnsttntbedécivcescciicvinssenescivescente 50,000 


The expenditures of several other governments, so 
far as they are known to our government astron- 
omers, will not exceed $59,000, making a total of 
five hundred and thirty-nine thousand dollars. But 
this is the expenditure only for instruments and 
special helpers, assistants, etc. The salaries of 
government astronomers engaged in the work, and 
the expense of fitting out and sending government 
and other vessels with the expeditions add to this 
sum at least half a million more.” 


THE investigations made by Pettenhoffer into the 
effects of air-proof fabrics show that such fabrics 
ought to have only a very limited use. In india- 
rubber or gutta-percha textures, the wearer feels 
highly uncomfortable when having to give off more 
heat than usual, or undergoing much exercise. They 
become inconvenient, not because they stop the 
change of air entirely—which they cannot do, in 
fact, on account of the necessary openings in them 
—but only because they limit the universal ex- 
change of air in the underlying garments. For 
protection against the wet from without they are, 
of course, well suited, but they produce another 
wet on the skin by impeding evaporation ; they may 
be used with advantage and safety, therefore, in 
wet weather, when accompanied with cold or wind, 
but not, though wet, when it is warm or calm.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Tue following hints for the use of safes, and of 
what should be put in them, are vouched for by 
good authority. Avoid fancy-colored inks, as they 
are more liable to be obliterated by heat when 
the safe is under fire. The black inks are better. 
Lead pencil will stand the heat better than either, 
even when the paper is burned black. Do not put 
the most valuable account books at the sides of the 
safes, as the heat coming from the outside will affect 
them first. Crowd the books from the sides to the 
center of the ‘safe for the purpose of making them 
tight together, as in this connection they will stand 
the heat much longer. Wood drawers are prefer- 
able to iron for cash boxes and for small valuable 
papers, as wood isa non-conductor of heat and iron 
}a good conductor. Never use in a safe a leather 
wallet as a receptacle for valuable papers, as boil- 

ing water, heat 212 degrees, will crisp and curl it, 
| cunvert it into a gluey substance and destroy the 
| papers. When a safe has been under fire send for 
| an expert to open it.— Public Ledger. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 6, 1875. 


No. 2 





TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. Clarkson Taylor, 1857.) 
A Scientific, Classical and Commercial In- 
stitution 


FOR BOTH SEXES 
Cor. 8th and Wollaston Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


The Spring Term of 13 Weeks, commences Third 
Month 15th, 1875. The Sexes Board in different 
buildings, each Sex under the direct care of a 
Teacher in the Academy. 

J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 

Send for a Circular. 


GMD 


To the first purchaser in each town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Koofing 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. Send for Samples and Circulars 
PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 8. 
second Streét Philadelphia. 


SPRING GOODS. 


TABLE LINENS from 31 cts. to $2,00. 

WHITE COUNTERPANES and SPREADS from 
$1.25 to $10.00. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH CHINTZES. 

AMERICAN PERCALES and CAMBRICS. 

WHITE CORDED PIQUE. 

RICHARDSON’S PILLOW and SHEETING LINENS. 

CAMBRIC, PLAID and NAINSVOK MUSLIN. 

SHIRT FRONTS of Our O.7n Make, a Specialty. 

50 pieces BLACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 
31 to 95 cents. 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


HOME BOARDING SCHUOL FOR SMALL 
CHILDREN. Address, SARAH E. FELL, 
4t. Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 











CITUTTERING.—U. S. Stammering Institute, (Dr. 
S White,) 417 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Best references, 
No pay until perfectly cured. Call or send for 


MONEY easily made by selling TEAS 
at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 
or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Company in America. Great- 
est inducements. Send for circular. CAN 
TON TEA CO, 148 Chambers St., N Y. 
‘UR RENT.-—A Desirable Home, 19 Acres of good 
k land at West Grove Station, B. C. R. R. Dwell- 
ing ample, includiog the modern conveniences ; set 
of out-buildings complete with Farm Implements. 
Self and Wife d:sire the comforts of home in a small 


family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable. 
JOB H. JACKSON. 


West Grove, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. 


LIFE OF GEORGE FOX 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


New Edition, Price $1.00; by mail $1.10. Also, 
‘‘Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects.” New 
Edition, just published, 50 cts. by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St., Phila. 


A New Edition of “SELECTED POEMS” prepared 
by Friends’ ‘‘First-day School Union,” is now ready 
Price 50 cts. 


- 8@°REMOVED TO MEDIA.-@a 


_—_—_—"- 0 —_—_ 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarding School 
for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa., 
13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest 
school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 
and lighted with gas, building 10050, porch all 
around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with 
five class rooms, ample bath and water-closet accom- 
modations ia three stories, 10 trains daily to and 
from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 
minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, good 
table guaranteed. Terms, $5.25 per week, books 
and school stationery included, no extras whatever. 
Special attention to backward pupils. Special pro- 
vision and care for little boys. Address, 


8. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A, M.) 
Mena, Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suuarr Auiay, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


GAML, BR, RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 
ly 


\ ANTED—By a young girl of sixteen, a home 
where she would be as an own child, and could 
attend school. Address, “ Friend,” at this office. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter seu 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AUD SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 
AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place N. Y. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1115 Citron St, 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tug Onty Dovste Sprinc tn THE MARKET. | 





Pat’d 


This Spring has no superior either among high or | 
10W priced competitors. It consists of two coupled | 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops| 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more| 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can | 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and| 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we| 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of | 
references. ‘“ Jonzss Compounp Sprine”’ Manufac-| 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents | 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. | 


WM. HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 





Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON EAND. 


| 


| 
Ba@s Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering | 
promptly attended to. 


g@e"Furniture carefully Packed, Removed one 
Stored. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanis, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 | 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN | 


PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- | 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he | 
solicits a share of their patronage. 

\ GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER | 
No. 907 Fitsert Steerer, Pata. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Ooffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’e 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packine 
bodies in ice. tf 





1yeow. 





| 


ILLIAM HEACOOK, 


NOTICE. 

A good Blacksmith is wanted at John’s Corners, | 
Whiteside County, Illinois. The Smithery is located 
near Friends’ Meeting House, at Hast Jordan. For} 
farther particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN, 
At East Jordan, or through Sterling Post Office. 





| A full assortment of 


| Friends’ 


he 


New Type—Skilled Workmen 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
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Corner of Library Street. 








CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t., Philade. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


9p 623 


fae suitable for Friends wear con- 
tisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. 


stantly on hand. 


At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Aroh Street, — 


- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
‘FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


FouNDED BY ANSON LAPHAM. 





This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
books ; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords pretaining to the Society; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 


|the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 


books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 


| Historical Library, or money for toe purchase of 


such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 


tf. Swartumore, Pa. 








